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To the Readers of ONE: 


This Editorial page has been taken and the following statement made 
necessary because of the cancellation by Continent Tour (Continental 
Travel Service, Inc., Los Angeles) just four days prior to scheduled 
departure of the long-advertised “Cruise Through Europe.” 


We are deeply concerned that the reputation for reliability which 
ONE has acquired over the years should not be jeopardized and equally 
concerned lest anyone attempt to take advantage of or prey upon the 
loyalty of ONE’s world-wide readership. 


It is our firm belief that this is exactly what Continental Travel 
Service has tried to do. We have the utmost contempt for anyone who 
would attempt to victimize homosexuals or try to reap financial gain 
at their expense. 


In the fall of 1960 Newton Dieter, an officer of Continental Travel 
Service, came to our offices and described plans for a gay tour through 
Europe to be hosted by a well-known artist. The plan was to have 
no other magazine advertising than in ONE. Later, the services of the 
well-known artist became unavailable, and the proposal was made that 
a staff member of ONE act as host, provided his name be used in all 
advertising. 


By this means, and the strength of ONE’s well-established repu- 
tation generous offers of hospitality were received from European 
homophile groups. In addition, Continental Travel Service has, by its 
own admission, received more than three hundred inquiries concerning 
its services from ONE’s readers. 


Whether or not it was their feeling that they already had, there- 
by, everything they wanted from ONE, the fact remains that the 
tour was cancelled, as described above. This was done on the pre- 
text that too few had signed up to make the tour profitable, despite 
the statement given ONE in midsummer and signed by Newton Dieter 
that the tour would take place in any event, even should registrations 
fall below the hoped-for quota. 


ONE’s attorney’s opinion is that the above constitutes a contract. 
We view it as such. It is our intention to prosecute this view to the 
fullest possible extent. Our intention further is to make it as clear 
regarding commercial matters, as ONE has for years been doing con- 
cerning civil and legal rights, that homosexuals cannot be trampled 
under foot with impunity. 


Hence we expose to fullest public view improper conduct in this case 
as we earlier did concerning “Paper Match,” a Hollywood statuary 
firm (ONE, May, 1961). The homosexual public will no longer tolerate 
any lower standards of honesty and fair-dealing than those demanded 
by other segments of the population. 

It is our carefully considered conclusion that Continental Travel 
Service and Newton Dieter have grossly violated such standards of 
honorable conduct and are below the level ONE’s readers expect. 
They should be completely shunned as unreliable. 


Board of Directors 
ONE, Incorporated 
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A Matter of Language 


by 


Mareel Martin 


Philologists, semanticists, linguists, 
-grammarians, and others interested 
in language have long speculated 
upon the inter-relations of man’s 
thought and his language and the 
degree to which each is dependent 
upon the other. It is a question not 
unlike that of the chicken and the 
egg, does man—or a nation of men— 
think the way he does because his 
language it what it is, or is his lan- 
guage what it is because of the way 
he thinks? Is French the precise, 
concise, unambigious language it is 
reputed to be, is it the language of 
diplomacy and protocol because of 
the ordered and logical minds of 
those who speak it, or, on the other 
hand, has France produced its Des- 
cartes, Pascals, and Voltaires, because 
its language offered these men the 
means to think as they have thought? 

I do not know that these questions 
will ever be satisfactorily resolved 
and it is not my purpose to attempt 
to resolve them here. Certain it is, 
however, that any man’s ability to 
think is conditioned by and is de- 
pendent upon the tools with which 
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his language provides him. In gen- 
eral, man’s thought simply cannot 
progress beyond his ability to ver- 
balize, or symbolize, his thought. 
Some few highly trained and discip- 
lined philosophers and mathemati- 
cians may, indeed, progress labori- 
ously to some new concept but they 
cannot go far without finding or 
inventing new words or symbols 
upon which to hang their thought 
before pushing still farther ahead. 
Inasmuch as man acts according 
to the way he thinks, not only 1s 
man’s thought but man’s behavior 
conditioned and influenced by the 
words he uses, that is, by the words 
he has or does not have. Herein, in 
my opinion, is to be found the basis 
of much of the homosexual’s trouble 
and many of his difficulties, for the 
homosexual has no vocabulary with 
which to express what he feels and 
no vocabulary by which to live and 
act as God and nature have decreed 
that he must live and act. Having no 
vocabulary of his own he tries to 
use the vocabulary of the hetero- 
sexual majority with whom he lives, 
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but their words do not fit his situa- 
tion and instead of finding the words 
he needs he unconsciously trys to 
adapt himself to the words he knows. 


Heterosexual man, having no real 
concept of anything else, and because 
it is the concept to which he is ex- 
posed from infancy, accepts the male- 
female principle as an absolute which 
admits of no other. That this prin- 
ciple is fallacious is really self-evident 
for the fact is that man can and does 
enjoy sex in a variety of ways 
outside this principle. The very 
existence of homosexuality attests to 
the truth of this and yet our thought 
processes, our attitudes, are so con- 
ditioned by the acceptance of this 
principle that when we think of sex 
we can think only in terms of “he 
and she,” “him and her,” “masculine 
and feminine,” “‘aggressive and pas- 
sive.” Then, since we have no other 
terms, we find ourselves accepting the 
idea that if one man is attracted 
emotionally or physically to another 
man, he must be basically female. 
since there can exist no attraction 
except between opposities. But what 
happens when two men are attracted 
to each other, when the attraction 
or love, if you will, is mutual and 
reciprocated? Obviously both men 
must be intrinsically female, but 
aren't we then back where we started, 
in a situation, which, except for the 
fact that it exists, is quite impos- 
sible? As a result of conditioning, 
however, we find it easier to ignore 
the ultimate truth as it is exposed 
by the second situation and to accept 
the falsity of the first. We then 
proceed to attach to these two individ- 
uals—to both, oddly enough, not just 
one—epithets which are generally 
feminine and which we hope will 
satisfactorily conceal the fact that 
males can be and are attracted to 
each other: belle, queen, nellie, fairy, 
girl, auntie, mother, and so on. These 
are all lovely words in their basic 
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meanings, but, as almost invariably 
happens when words are used in a 
sense which is incompatible with 
their basic meaning, they become 
funny, pejorative, or even down-right 
vulgar. 


It is not surprising that such words 
might be used by heterosexuals in a 
pejorative way, but what I deplore 
is the constant use of these words 
by homosexuals themselves. I am not 
being a prude and I am not being 
“high-busted.” I can laugh at these 
words and I don’t stalk off the stage 
in high dudgeon if someone calls me 
a “belle;” I am perfectly well aware 
that we use these words among our- 
selves and in referring to each other 
often in fun, largely in a spirit of 
bravado, and primarily because we 
believe that to use them demonstrates 
that we are able and willing to accept 
the fact that we are what we are 
and that we have learned to live with 
ourselves. 


There are two things which dis- 
tress me however. The first is that 
I believe that the acceptance of these 
words and their constant, unalleviated 
use are efleminizing influences. We 
cannot constantly refer to ourselves 
as “belles” without coming to think 
of ourselves as “belles” and subse- 
quently to act like “belles.”” We’ve 
all had the experience of seeing one 
of our friends or ourselves, while 
in his cups, or in a moment of 
abandon, or in a simple effort to 
amuse his audience “camp up a 
storm.” I readily admit that I’ve 
been heartily amused by such scenes 
and I suppose I’ve created a few 
myself. | can enjoy and appreciate 
a good “high camp” when it’s done 
consciously and for a desired effect, 
but I hate to see it carry over into 
habitual daii~ behaviour. It’s really 
quite depressing when you stop to 
realize that there is no real connection 
between such behavior and_ the 
honest truth of simply responding 
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emotionally or physically to anol ner 
man. Such behavior — or “camp” — 
is only acting out the way the 
words “‘belle” and “queen” and all 
the others suggest that one ought 
to act. U nfortunately; many of us are 
unable to confine such behavior 
to our living-room stages and begin 
to think it smart to do a little 
rehearsing at the office or on the 
street. The second depressing aspect 
of all this is really, I believe, the 
cause of the first. We just don’t have 
a word that conveys the idea that 
a man may be a homosexual but is a 


man for all that. Almost the first thing 


that any homosexual does, when 
called upon to offer any serious de- 
fense of homosexuality, is to draw 
upon the glorious ex xample of the 
manly Greek warriors and athletes 
who apparently practiced homosexual 
love openly and without shame. This 
may be well and good, but I don't 
think the example means much except 
for the fact that we don't think of 
those Gre ek heros as “belles” or 
“queens.” Or do we? 


It is not that I have any immediate 
solution to propose. Words of the 
kind we need are not created by fiat 
nor by committees but by poets, or 
they spring unbidden from the mouths 
of those who use them. Yet one thing 
is certain: words, no matter what 
“tyranny they may come to excer- 
cise over those who use them, are 
created by men and men do create 
the words they need. If we will but 
begin by rejecting the fallacious abso- 
lutism of the male-female principle 
and just stop using exclusively those 
words which pay ‘dolatrous lip ser- 
vice to that principle, the words we 
want will come. 

There is no aspect of homosexual 
life in which the poverty of our voca- 
bulary is so apparent as it is in that 
which we refer to by the term “homo- 
sexual marriage.” a term which | 
even mention only with great reluc- 
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tance. Not only do I object to the 


necessity of qualifying the word 
“marriage” by preceding it with the 
word “homosexual,” but I regret the 
need to use the word “marriage” 


at all. 


One may argue that the word 
‘mariage’ has no basic sexual signi- 
ficance and that it merely indicates 
a union or a joining together. Indeed, 
figuratively and poetically, the word 
is "afte n used in this way. It can be 
argued, therefore, that homosexuals 
have just as much right to this word 
as do heterosexuals. We can argue 
this point but we can’t win. The fact 
of the matter is that “marriage” 
means to everyone in his right mind 
the union of a man and a woman in 
matrimony, and Webster’s Unab- 
ridged Dictionary forthrightly defines 
it as such. Furthermore: the word 
has legal status, religious significance 
and social acceptance only as it ap- 
plies to a man and woman united 
in wedlock to become a_ husband 
and a wife. Legally, socially, and in 
the view of he church it confers 
right and imposes obligations upon 
both the man and the woman, and 
only upon a man and a woman. To 
none of these can two homosexuals 
in our society and immediate time, 
no matter how sincere their inten- 
tions, how poetically beautiful their 
devotion, nor how permanent their 
union, aspire. Their relationship, if 
it is to be acknowledged at all, must 
then be recognized by an entirely 
different word. But we have no other 
word and so we continue to use the 
word “‘marriage’ which we must 
then qualify with the word “homo- 
sexual.” Even among ourselves this is 
necessary for homosexuals do make 
heterosexual marriages. Do we not 
invariably have to ask, when told 
that someone we know or think to be 
gay is married, whether the speaker 
means to a man or to a woman? 


Not only, however, is it inappro- 





priate and ambiguous to use the word 
“marriage” in connection with two 
homosexuals who have decided to live 
together in what they may hope and 
intend will be a permanent relation- 
ship, it is actually dangerous and is, 
in my opinion, all too often the prime 
cause of that relationship’s early dis- 
solution. Our acceptance of the falla- 
cious absolutism of the male-female 
principle, and our conditioned accep- 
tance of the meaning of the word 
‘marriage’ seduce us into a type of 
behavior which may lead us in a 
direction directly opposed to that we 
intended to follow. Furthermore, they 
establish goals and objectives which 
are unattainable and therefore doomed 
to failure at the outset. 


In addition to the obvious advan- 
tages of forming a permanent and 
intimate partnership with another 
person, many homosexuals conscious- 
ly or unconsciously feel that by doing 
so, and only by doing so, can they 
prove to themselves, and demonstrate 


to their friends, their families, and 
society that their feelings are just as 
clean, natural and free from any 
reason for guilt as those enjoyed by 
heterosexuals. Thus, since they know 
no other word, they “marry” and pro- 
ceed perhaps unconsciously, to shape 
their arrangement as closely as pos- 
sible to the pattern of their under- 
standing of the word they use to 
label their relationship. 


But, as I have already said, “‘mar- 
lage” means male and female, hus- 
band and wife, father and mother, 
masculinity and femininity, bread- 
winner and bread-maker, dominant 
and recessive. We were all born and, 
to a greater or lesser degree, reared in 
households in which most, if not all, 
of these factors prevailed. Conse- 
quently, we cannot conceive of a “real 
marriage’ in which these factors do 
not exist and so, consciously or un- 
consciously, the homosexual couple 
strives to create a husband and wife, 


a male-female relationship. Some 


homosexual couples deliberately and 
whole-heartedly go all out to emulate 
in every respect a typical heterosexual 
menage. It is ironic in this day 
and age when the traditional relation- 
ships between husband and wife and 
their respective prerogatives and obli- 
gations are becoming increasingly 
tenuous that homosexuals should go 
to the lengths they sometimes do to 
create a situation theoretically based 
upon a sexual differentiation which 
simply does not exist. Even when 
the principals themselves are able, 
or at least try, to ignore the patterns 
which their use of a word imposes 
upon them they may find that their 
friends will not allow them to do so. 
As soon as it becomes known that 
Jack and Jim or Jane and Joan have 
taken an apartment together their 
friends cannot accept their relation- 
ship as the real thing until they have 
determined who wears the pants and 
who the skirts. 


In the beginning it may sound 
like fun and may indeed appear to 
add to the solemnity of the affair. 
Unfortunately, and all too often, the 
actors in this little household drama 
soon find they have forced themselves 
or have been forced into roles which 
are not compatible with their natures 
and which they are unable to play 
for a long run. Jim may find that 
whatever his role in bed he does not 
really like playing wife to Jack 
just because he is the better 
housekeeper of the two. Perhaps sec- 
retly he believes himself to be more 
masculine and he begins to resent 
being referred to as Jack’s wife. On 
the other hand, Jack, while he may be 
pleased at the inferred compliment 
to his own masculinity, may one day 
discover that he does not find Jim 
nearly so attractive in the costume of 
the “little woman” as he had found him 
when he was wearing pants just like 
his own. Both may soon begin to 
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look for opportunities to break out 
of their roles for a day or a night 
or for partners with whom they can 
at least temporarily reverse their 
roles. Or, aside from their purely 
personal dissatisfactions or their 
damaged egos, they may find that their 
relationship falls far short of being a 
successful counterpart of their par- 
ents’ marriages or those of their 
heterosexual friends. In this case it 
may be that the word “marriage” has 
simply led them to establish impos- 
sible goals. In one certain respect, 
if no other, they are foredoomed to 
failure. No Jack, no matter how 
effeminate he may be, will ever be- 
come a mother, and no Joan, no 
matter how butch, will ever become 
a father, and yet children are the 
usual, if not always the inevitable, 
result of marriage in the real sense. 
Granted there are childless hetero- 
sexual marriages, but there’s also an 
extremely high divorce rate among 
them. I do not wish to seem to imply 
that I believe homosexuals delude 
themselves into thinking they are going 
to produce children. [ am only point- 
ing out one certain way in which 
they are never, no matter how hard 
they try, going to succeed in imitating 
a heterosexual marriage. 


I am well aware that there are 
cases in which two homosexuals have 
lived long and happily together just 
because their natures permitted them 
to be utterly content with a pseudo- 
male-female relationship. I believe 
this is the exception, however, and | 
further believe that thousands of 
short-lived homosexual relationships 
might have had better chances of sur- 
vival had not their principals allowed 
themselves to be deluded by words, 
names, tags and labels into trying 
to do a job without the proper tools 
and equipment. 


I had been thinking along these 
lines for a long time but my thoughts 
on this subject were crystallized re- 


cently when I happened to have lunch 
with an old friend whom I had not 
seen for some time. After the usual 
introductory chit-chat I asked, 


‘“How’s your husband?” And then, 
as | sensed rather than saw a flicker 
of annoyance on his face I hastily 


added: “Or should I say the wife?” 


‘John’s fine—or at least I take it 
that’s who you mean.” And then, after 
a moment's pause, “I don’t mean to 
seem stuffy, but those are two words 
we never use in our household. We’ve 
been together over ten years now, 
and there’s no reason to think there 
won't be another ten, and I really 
think that’s one of the reasons we've 
made a go of it so far. Oh, when 
we first started living together we 
did a certain amount of joking about 
being married the way everyone seems 
to do, and went along with the Mr. 
and Mrs. routine all our friends 
seemed to think was so witty. I was 
usually tagged with the ‘Mrs.’ label 
for no apparent reason except that | 
was a damned good cook and when- 
ever friends came to dinner I did the 
cooking. I didn’t mind at first, or I 
didn’t think I did, but frankly, after 
the first hundred times of hearing 
someone say to John, ‘If I had a wife 
who could cook like yours, ete.’ 
I began to resent it. And then, for 
reasons which on the surface had 
nothing to do with the matter, we'd 
usually end up after the guests had 
sone home in some kind of quarrel. 
Fortunately, we accidentally got 
around to discussing the matter and 
discovered that neither of us was 
really enjoying the gag. 


“The way I feel about it is this: 
’m a man. I do a man’s work and 
have all a man’s obligations to the 
world. I grew up on a ranch and 
I’ve lived as rugged a life as any 
man I know and could do so again 
if I had to. I don’t pretend to be the 
most virile man alive, but [’m proud 
of what I am and I don’t see any 
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reason to be a woman at home. Nor 
does it make me any happier to call 
John ‘my wife’ or to hear others 
do so. ve always been proud of his 
masculinity for whatever it is. I like 
women well enough but I’m _ not 
sexually or emotionally attracted to 
them and I certainly don’t want a 
feminine man, and | certainly don’t 
want a wife—if | did I’d have mar- 
ried one or still would—if I could 
find one who'd still have me. What 
I do want is a man, a friend, someone 
{ can respect and with whom I can 
share my bed and board with a feel- 
ing of equality. If I start thinking 
of John as a “wife” Tl end up by 
destroying the very thing I want and 
then [ll probably start looking for 
another man.” 


| was impressed by my friend’s 
remarks, and I asked him for his 
thoughts on another problem which 
had often bothered me. 

“Bill, tell me, how—that is, what 
word do you use—when you want 


or find it necessary to refer to John, 
particularly among people, gay or 
straight, who don’t know him per- 
sonally, or, at least not well enough 
for you to use simply his name? 
1 wonder if this “husband and wife” 
routine doesn’t come about more often 
than not simply for lack of a better 
word.” 


“Marcel, that’s a problem that 
bothers me every day of my life. 
I just don’t know what to say, and 
it doesn’t matter much whether 
you're among gay people or straight 
ones. What can you say? I can tell 
you a lot of things you can’t say 
or at least that I don’t like to say 
because they just don’t express what 
I mean. ‘My roomate’ sounds pretty 
sophomoric at best, and is downright 
absurd when you use it to refer to 
someone with whom you’ve lived for 
two or three years, or with whom you 
own and share a house; a car, a par- 
rakeet, a siamese cat or a poodle. 


Ce 


‘My lover?’ Even among the gay set 
that’s as ridiculous as it would be if 
used by a heterosexual man to refer 
to the mother of his six kids. “My 
friend’ or “my boy friend?’ Among 
gay people these sound coy; among 
heterosexuals they sound just euphi- 
mistic enough to raise eyebrows. 
‘Partner?’ Well, during the years 
John and I were actually in business 
together this worked pretty well in 
most situations. Among gay people 
it did not necessarily convey all it 
seemed—as though I was trying to 
conceal something or at least that 
1 was not telling the whole truth. 
It was an honest word, however, 
and | usually used it and then added 
‘who is also the guy I live with; or 
something like that. Among hetero- 
sexuals it usually said all that needed 
saying, and | still use it when talking 
with people who knew us at that time 
or in that connection. I can even 
say ‘my former partner’ without evad- 
ing the issue too far. Of course, tech- 
nically, ‘partner’ can mean almost 
anything, but it has such a strong 
commercial or business sense that it 
sounds pretty ridiculous to talk to 
the gang at the office about ‘my 
partner.’ 

“Among gay people I’d like to be 
honest—or most of the time, anyway. 
Without using the words ‘my hus- 
band’ or ‘my wife,’ and which to 
people you’ve just met can sound 
pretty ostentatious, about the only 
thing you can say is ‘the guy I live 
with’ and even this will serve only 
once—you can’t just keep on say- 
ing it. With straight people you obvi- 
ously can’t be completely honest, so 
what is there? ‘A friend of mine?’ 
This says nothing, but it also de- 
nies everything and I hate to use 
words—even when it’s to people to 
whom it’s none of their damned bu- 
siness—which actually denies or at 
least conceals the fact that I’m talking 
about someone who has a special im- 
portance to me. Whenever I do I feel 
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like something of a Judas, and I’m 
always afraid that if I deny John 
often enough I might begin to deny 
him to myself.” 


Well, these are the problems, or 
at least the ones [I’ve thought about 
so far. | wish I knew how to solve 
them but I don’t. We’re always read- 
ing in “learned” exposés of gay life 
that homosexuals have “an extensive 
language all their own.” What a mis- 
statement! The fact is that we have 
no language at all. It may be true that 
we have a vocabulary of “camp” 
words, an “argot” of a kind, but even 
these nowadays, it would appear, are 
used as glibly by “sophisticated” 
heterosexuals as by homosexuals 
themselves. But all the words in the 
so-called “gay” vocabulary have basic 
and original meanings which have no 
or little honest application to any 
of us or to the lives we lead. We just 
do not have one single word which 
expresses any of the things which are 
most important to all of us. Perhaps 
I should concede that there is one, 
though not everyone agrees that it is 
important or even necessary, and that 
is the word “homophile,” a coined 
word of fairly recent mintage, but 
which is rapidly gaining acceptance 
among thinking homosexuals for the 
reason that it emphasizes the emo- 
tional rather than the purely sexual 
attraction between two individuals of 
the same sex. This is only the begin- 
ning, however. “Homophile” is a 
learned word, a literary word and it’s 
not very likely that we’re going to 
start saying “my homophile friend” 
because it just doesn’t help very 
much. What we need now are words 
to live by, words which will say with 
dignity and honesty what we want 
them to say, words which will permit 
us to live without guilt, words which 
will serve our purpose instead of 
distorting us into the miserable cari- 
catures of men and women we too 
often are. 
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Somewhere Below Fourth Street 


The writhing twisting thighs entwine 
And teeth and nails their mark impress 
To toss the blind idolators 


From one embrace into the next. 


The years are marked by mattresses, 
The faceless eyes avert, 
A momentary conquest thrills, 


The tear-logged hours of hurt. 


Carol Bradford 
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A BEGINNING 


by 


Areades Ambo 


The barracks where he sat writing his letter was no different from the hun- 
dred other barracks which squatted in precise rows throughout the Naval 
Training Station. But the place did differ from all the others in that its twenty 
five occupants had thoroughly impregnated it with the sounds and smells of their 
boy-men’s bodies. They were all lads in their late teens—none of them over 
twenty—and were playing at a man’s game of war by having enlisted in the 
Navy—tor the duration. Fate had not yet singled out those she was to decorate 
for their valor, nor those whom she would decorate posthumously; nor had she 
yet turned her back on those who would never come close to glory, and were to 
become lost as cogs in the vast war machine called the U.S. Navy. 

You could pretty well tell who the latter would be by virtue of the fact that 
after five weeks of basic training they were still called by their last names and 
probably would never rise above the rank of Seaman; the others, who were sure 
to make places for themselves, had earned nicknames which were as unique as 
their very personalities. There was Oakie—so called because he acted like a 
character from The Grapes of Wrath. There was the auburn haired Jew they 
called Mick—he looked as Irish as Paddy’s pig. There was ’Pollo, the dark 
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Greek lad; and Monk, built out of proportion and hairy all over. And there was 
also Tim whom they called Pancho Villa because he regularly received pale-blue 
letters from Mexico. 

Some of the August heat had spilled over into the September nights, and the 
trainees lounged around the barracks, some in white undershorts and “tee” 
shirts; others only in shorts, their torsos bare. They had all taken off their 
“whites,” carefully folded them, and slipped them under their mattresses, ready 
to “sleep in” the creases during the night. 

As Tim wrote, and his pen began to fill up the page, the sounds and smells 
from the other fellows in the room piled up in layers toward the cigarette smoke 
that hung in tatters around the bare bulbs burning overhead—the rattle of dice 
and the riffle and snap of cards from the interminable games of rummy and acey- 
ducey at adjacent tables . . . and everywhere the smell of cigarette smoke and 
sweat, of shoe polish and soap. 

He wrote in Spanish: Querida mia... Your letter came this morning and you 
shall never be able to imagine the pleasure it gave me. How I wish I were able 
to tell you these words which I carry in my heart tonight, instead of having to 
write them out on paper... 

He was only a lad, playing at another of the dangerous games of men—the 
one called Love. But his was a love that existed solely on paper. The letters he 
wrote were enchantingly romantic and were a source of delight and pleasure for 
the girl to whom they were written. 

... how I wish this night I could hold your dear face between my hands 
and tell you all those things which are spoken only between those who 
Love... 

His letters were strangely beautiful, and because he was a dreamer, and young, 
and inexperienced, he couldn’t have known that the letters he wrote to her, were, 
in effect, written to his other self. The longing, the affection, and the tenderness 
he expressed in his letters were but the outpourings of all that he himself un- 
knowingly hungered for. 

kngrossed by what he was writing, he had shut out of consciousness the 
murmur of voices around him, the slap and rattle of cards and dice, and was 
only pleasantly half-aware of the dark-as-molasses voice which cooed through 
the radio’s speaker, “What a diff’rence a day made . . . twenty four little 
hours...” 

The door from the shower room slammed shut with a bang, and he looked 
up from his writing to see Krowalsky standing mother-naked in the hallway, 
shaking the water from his head like some beautiful golden animal. 

Tim picked up the pages from the table before him, and, as if he were re-read- 
ing what he'd already written, surreptitiously studied, over the top edge of the 
pages, every detail of the beautifully naked body advancing into the room... 
the way a drop of water winked like a sequin where it clung to a hard, brown 
nipple, while other drops of water ran down the golden chest and gathered the 
hairs there into a moist finger which pointed down to the navel, recessed like 
a sliver of new moon into its flat sky of flesh. 


He watched the advancing Krowalsky as long as he dared before he dropped 
his gaze, picked up his pen and returned to his now unravelled thoughts. Krowal- 
sky dropped down on the bench beside Tim. 


“Hey, Pancho, be a good buddy and dry my back for me, will you?” 


He took the towel from Krowalsky and began to dry the other’s back, trying 
not to let his trembling fingers betray the ecstasy they found in moving over 
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that golden flesh. 

And in a twinkling the moment was swept into eternity, for Oakie jumped up 
and with a, “Cripes, It’s dead in here!” began to spin the radio’s dial in a frantic 
search for some livelier music. 

The rhythms and raucous reed tones of a jazz band pounded into the barracks 
and wrested the attentions of the card players from the games toward Oakie. 
who, with eyes closed and clutching an imaginary partner in his arms, danced 
around the space between the tables. 

Someone shouted, “Hey, Muzzo! C’mere and show him how they do it in 
Gary !” 

And while the scrappy little Italian from Gary jitterbugged around the pranc- 
ing Oakie, the others moved the tables and benches back and then gathered 
round the edge of the clearing to urge the two dancers on with their finger 
snapping and hand clapping. 

The jazzy music came to an abrupt and throbbing close and was followed by 
a slow and sinuous rhumba. 

“Hey, Pancho! Pancho Villa! Now it’s your turn—this is your kind of 
music!” 

ager hands clapped him on the shoulders and shoved him toward the center 
of the floor. 

“You show ’em, Pancho! Now we’re really gonna see something!” 

And he moved into the circle of snapping fingers and bright eyes, dancing 
to the lazy music of the rhumba, as the rhythm undulated up from the floor, 
through his feet and upward to his thighs and hips. 

The rhumba melted away and was followed by a bright fox trot, and Krowal- 
“sky, who had stepped into a pair of shorts, came forward. With a mock bow to 
Tim, he pantomimed, “May I have this dance?” and to the delight of the specta- 
tors they danced round and round to the music. 

The others became caught up in the spirit of the game, and soon the room 
was filled with couples clad in tee shirts and shorts, gravely and self consciously 
trying to follow each others’ leads. 

Krowalsky and Tim were cut-in on by Monk; he in turn was cut-in, and 
after four or five changes, Tim found himself once again following Krowalsky’s 
lead. 

Oakie bore down on them, but was brusquely dismissed by the blond who 
tightened his grip on Tim and muttered, “Go find your own damn’ partner!” 

As they danced on, Tim became aware of the short hairs on Krowalsky’s 
thighs brushing against his own bare legs. They dipped and turned around the 
room, close together—so close that Tim could smell the soapy warmth of 
Krowalsky’s body. He was also aware of the pleasure with which he felt Krowal- 
sky’s hot palm against the small of his back, and feel the prickle of the copper 
hairs on the other’s chest against his own bare torso. 

The warmth, the scent and the sensations proved his undoing, for he felt his 
own reaction betray him. 

With a mumbled, “I’m dizzy ... I’m dizzy .. .” Tim broke away from Krowal- 
sky, and bent over in order to hide his shame, stumbled over and fell face 
down on his bunk. 

Someone stuck his head in the door and bellowed, “Ah-RIGHT, you guys! 
I hate to break up such a lovely party, but lights go out in fifteen minutes and 
it’s your ass in a sling if this place ain’t squared away and your're all in the sack 


by then!” 
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After the lights had gone out, Tim lay on his back, his hands beneath his 
head, and stared into the night as the sounds of the creaking, groaning bunks 
subsided and were replaced by the sounds of the regular and heavy breathing of 
so many very tired bodies. 


He heard the whisper of bare feet along the passage beside his bunk. The 
whispering footsteps hesitated, stopped, and near his pillow he heard a sibilant, 
‘Pancho? Move over!” and Krowalsky slipped into the bunk with him. 


Tim lay on his side on the very edge of the bunk, and as Krowalsky pulled 
the sheet over them, he threw his arm across Tim’s waist, and pulling him close, 
whispered, “You'll fall out.” 


Tim lay there paralyzed, his heart thumping and setting up a pulse which beat 
down through his body and came to focus at his groin. 


Krowalsky slipped his hand under the band of Tim’s shorts. 

ING 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“NO!” 

“You did when we were dancing.” 

“No! They'll catch us!” 

He could feel Krowalsky’s silent laughter. 

‘“Nah!—Murphy just left. He won’t make his rounds for another half-hour.” 


Later, as Murphy made his rounds, he found lying on the floor, two pages 
from an unfinished letter which began: Querida mia . . . 


Muttering a curse, he picked them up and threw them into the trash container. 
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BOOKS 


Notices and reviews of books, ar- 
ticles, plays and poetry dealing with 
homosexuality and the sex variant. 
Readers are invited to send in re- 
views or printed matter for review. 


THE CASE AGAINST COLONEL 
SUTTON, by Bruce Cameron, 
Coward-McMann, Inc., 1961, 
$4.95, 320 pp. 


Lt. Col. David Sutton, a handsome 
army career officer, aged 43 and a 
bachelor, is suddenly and mysteri- 
ously called on the carpet and told 
that “It has been alleged, Colonel 
‘Sutton, that you are a sex deviate 
and a homosexual.” The events follow- 
ing this allegation all take place in 
Paris where the colonel has been 
picked up at Orly Field and _ his 
elopement with the daughter of a 
Pentagon generalabruptly interrupted. 
To confront and confound Sutton 
with this allegation, the Army has sent 
to Paris, Larry Adams, its top “queer 
chaser” with an uneviable record for 
getting his man! Adams is cool, 
calm and collected, ruthless, capable, 
and extremely ambitious to advance 
his own career. Sutton, however, pos- 
sesses similar characteristics, and 
gives Adams a jolt when he not only 
denies the charge as preposterous, 
but also then skillfully maintains his 
poise throughout the ten-day period 
during which Allen, revealing little by 
little the basis of the charges against 
him, endeavors to force Sutton into 
a confession. Despite the fact that 
Sutton displays many masculine qual- 
ities not ordinarily attributed to 
“queers” such as aggressiveness, the 


strength of character to deny the 
charge, and _ self-assurance, Adams 
never doubts but that he will be able 
to break him down and prove his 
case. To ascertain whether or not 
Adams is successful in his attempt 
to “nail another faggot,” you must 


read the book. 


Mr. Cameron’s style, while literate 
and readable, is far from being dis- 
tinguished, and certainly the novel 
will never acquire status as great 
literature. The book is, however— 
and this is most important—enter- 
taining, interesting, and almost en- 
grossing, and it has something to say. 
In this novel, Mr. Cameron has de- 
veloped what seems to be a restrained 
but positive indictment of the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward homosexuals 
in governmental or military positions, 
as well as of moral factors in our 
society today which make it possible 
to maintain this attitude. Further, he 
has presented a scathing indictment 
of the unethical methods and _ tech- 
niques which Washington sees fit 
to use in such cases. The most devas- 
tating and prevalent form of charac- 
ter assassination in modern times— 
guilt by association—is dramatically 
and effectively exposed, and_ the 
reader never questions but that the 
author writes of what he knows and 
has experienced. From the reviewer's 
point of view, unfortunately, THE 


CASE AGAINST COLONEL SUT- 


TON is in many respects a mystery 
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story, and many observations | would 
like to make are meaningless unless 
the reader knows how the story ends. 
To reveal this is, I believe, the au- 
thor’s and not the reviewer’s privilege. 
One basic complaint I would have 
with this novel lies in the plot itself. 
or, to be more specific, in the na- 
ture of the incidents which preci- 
pitate the story. According to the dust 
jacket, the author, spent 17 years 
in G-2, and he may well be drawing 
his basic outline (or perhaps even the 
entire tale) from an actual case or 
cases he has known. If this is true. 
then I am about to make a fool 
of myself by saying that some of the 
situations created in this novel are 
just too improbable to be believable. 
It may be, however, that once again 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” 


Mr. Cameron has done a splendid 
job of developing some of his minor 
characters, especially the Embassy 
secretary who is assigned to record 
the investigation and _ finds that. 


whether Sutton is or is not guilty, 
she is still irresistibly drawn to him 
because of his maleness, and he has 
drawn some excellent portraits of 


certain Army “types.” Unfortunately 
the author has fallen far short of 
doing the same thing with his two 
principal characters. Colonel Sutton 
himself we never really get to know. 
It may be that the author intended 
that this should be so. To me, it 
seems regrettable that the reader, 
be he sympathetic or unsympathetic, 
is given no opportunity to form an 
opinion of his own regarding Colonel 
Sutton. The result is, I am afraid, 
one doesn’t quite care. In Larry 
Adams, the author has given us a 
frightening picture of what may or 
may not be a typical “queer chasing” 
investigator, but the personality and 
character of Larry Adams the man 
do not emerge even though consider- 
able space is devoted to an airing 
of his personal problems. 


The sum up: read THE CASE 
AGAINST COLONEL SUTTON by 
all means. It is not only fascinating 
reading, but it is a must book for all 
those in governmental or military 
service who might just possibly some 
day find themselves across the table 
from a Larry Adams. 

—Hank Richardson. 
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ONE INSTITUTE OF 
HOMOPHILE STUDIES 


Schedule of Classes for Fall 1961 Semester 


Opened September 11 


HS 120 
HS 136 
HS 140 LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


HS 200 


Ends January 25, 1962 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF HOMOSEXUALITY 
WRITING FOR HOMOPHILE PUBLICATION 


ADVANCED SURVEY OF HOMOPHILE STUDIES 


Write for Further Particulars, 232 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1961 Fall Lecture Series to be announced. 
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Midwinter Institute, Jan. 1962 








BOOK SERVICE 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR HOLIDAY GIVING 


Good only until December 31 


Value You Pay 
ONE Magazine for a year, plus James Barr’s landmark 


vay novel, QUATREFOIL. $10.00 $8.25 


ONE Magazine for a year, plus James Barr’s startling 


play about four young homosexuals, GAME OF FOOLS. 7.98 


ONE Magazine for a year, plus the amusing, biting, ir- 


reverent novel ROOM IN CHELSEA SQUARE. 


ONE Magazine for a year, plus Marguerite Yourcenar’s 
novel about homosexuality in Germany during the fall of 


the Imperial Regime, COUP DE GRACE. 


ONE INSTITUTE Quarterly for a year, plus THE 
RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION, legally authoritative and 
readable examination of the homosexual’s right to meet 
in public, in gay bars, etc. 


NEW TITLES 


TOCA OO FEV ETS Cardy aay noo asa emcee kerning eran toon 


A first novel, just out, about fashionable turn-of-the century German-Jewish 
society in New Jersey. Bobby Randall (né Rindshauer) early exhausts all the 
simple pleasures of his mother’s wealth and turns to explore the excitements of 
homosexual love. During the Roaring Twenties Bobby emigrates to the Riviera, 
where he holds forth with true Roman profligacy—free from the restraints of his 
mother as well as puritan American society. Carley Mills provides a sordid por- 
trait of the aging Bobby as a decaying Auntie who makes the front pages in a 
sensational climax. 
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A best seller that only scratches the surface of homosexuality. Written by a 
non-homosexual, the book is not uninteresting in spots but it is far 
from “startling.” 


Remittance must accompany all orders. Add 20c for shipping costs, tax in California. 


Address ONE Inc. Book Dept., 232 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 12, California 
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Blueprint for Partnership 


by 


Jim Egan 


Let us assume that you have finally 
met someone with whom you want 
to spend the rest of your life and he, 
in turn, feels the same about you. 
You are ready and willing to estab- 
lish a permanent partnership—but 
how to start? 

Sit down together some evening 
when you will have, if necessary, the 
whole night to spend in talking. With 
complete frankness discuss fully what 
each expects from his partner and the 
partnership in general. At few times 
in your lives will honesty be of 
greater importance—your entire fu- 
ture together will depend upon it 
during this discussion. Establish firm- 
ly if monogamy is an essential (I 
strongly recommend it). Come to an 
understanding regarding money mat- 
ters (individual cases will differ, of 
course, but generally I feel that 
money should be pooled for mu- 
tual advantage). And what about 
your social lives? The gay bars, 
week-end parties; the “gay-whirl?” 
It is not necesary that any couple 
should become a pair of hermits or 
recluses, but it is the general feeling 
among the couples I know that part- 
netships of the enduring and solid 
type do not flourish in the typical 
“gay” atmosphere. Where applicable, 
discuss and agree on your handling 
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of parents and family. Remember that 
there is strength in unity and, after 
all, the life you must live is your 
own: how you live it should be up 
to you and the whims or naggings of 
your family should have no bearing 
on the matter at all. 

Discuss particularly your dreams 
and hopes for the future and be cer- 
tain that most of these are mutual. 
Agreement and rapport should be 
found on such matters as one’s atti- 
tude toward life in general, philoso- 
phy of living, approach to homosex- 
uality and ideals. Don’t worry too 
much about an abundance of mutual - 
interests—I mean such things as hob- 
bies and the like—these can be de- 
veloped together later on. Mutual 
goals and values will more than com- 
pensate for any conflict between opera 
and jive. 

If you find that you are irreconcil- 
able on several important issues, right 
now is the time to stop and evaluate 
your chances for success. Don’t waste 
precious years attempting to reach 
goals and achieve ambitions unless 
you can do it in harmony. You cer- 
tainly will do it no other way and the 
partnership will otherwise be doomed 
from the outset. Just agree that you 
are both on the wrong track and try 
again later with someone else. 








If, following this initial discussion, 
you feel that your chances are bright, 
forge ahead with all speed and let 
nothing deter you from construction 
of the partnership and enjoyment of 
the inestimable benefits to be derived 
therefrom. For those homosexuals 
fitted for this way of life no greater 
satisfaction can be found than in a 
relationship composed of love, trust 
and happiness bringing with it that 
for which we all search—security and 
peace of mind. Once the initial step 
has been taken put all doubts and 
thoughts of failure out of your mind. 
Believe implicitly that the partnership 
is bound to succeed—and then take 
whatever steps are necessary to ensure 
that success. 


When two comparative strangers 
move in together it is almost manda- 
tory that petty annoyances will arise 
from time to time. The desirability 
_ of settling these matters in a mature 
and adult fashion cannot be overem- 
phasized. Of equal importance is the 
need to settle differences with all pos- 
sible speed. To quote an old saw: 
“Never let the sun set on a quarel.” 
A frank talk at the start will usually 
prevent a minor disagreement from 
spreading until out of hand. Cer- 
tainly, brooding, sulking or the nurs- 
ing of injured pride will do nothing 
but compound whatever trouble al- 
ready threatens the partnership. Re- 
member: if two human beings can 
involve themselves in a disagreement 
of some sort they are equally able to 
extricate themselves. There are few 
problems that cannot be satisfactorily 
solved by calm discussion and the ap- 
plication of reason and common sense. 


I suggest you think of yourselves 
as one from now on. Individually you 
earn, say, $75.00 per week—you now 
have an income of $150.00. You each 
were paying $100.00 per month for 
rent—your rent bill is now halved 
and the difference can go into a joint 
savings account. With a total income 


of $600.00 per month it should be 
easy enough to save at least $200.00 
—enough in a year for a down-pay- 
ment on your own home. Naturally, 
one cannot buy a home and a new car 
and take costly vacations at one and 
the same time. It may, indeed, be 
necessary to make sacrifices to get 
that down-payment—but what a sense 
of accomplishment and satisfaction is 
yours when you look around your 
own home and realize that by working 
together you have been able to 
achieve a goal that, on your own, 
would have been unattainable! 


If your ambitions tend toward ac- 
quiring your own home some day, it 
would be well to plan accordingly 
from the beginning. If, for example, 
you have the cash on hand with which 
to purchase a needed vacuum cleaner, 
consider the advantage of credit buy- 
ing. Make a down-payment and ar- 
range to pay the balance monthly ; 
make one or two payments and then 
pay off the balance. You will acquire, 
in the process, a valuable credit refer- 
ence and if you repeat this procedure 
with everything you buy you will 
soon have a number of such refer- 
ences that are worth their weight in 
gold and will prove of inestimable 
value when you want (if necessary) 
to borrow a substantial sum of money 
for home purchase or the establish- 
ment of a business. Credit references 
can similarly be obtained from banks 
and loan companies by borrowing 
and keeping the money for a month 
or two and then repaying it. The few 
dollars in interest is money well in- 
vested. 


There is little reason why any two 
men or women cannot be living in a 
home of their own within a year or 
two (mortgaged, no doubt, but their 
own). A sufficiently large down pay- 
ment usually means only one mort- 
gage and this can easily be carried at 
a monthly rate not exceeding the rent 
in a decent apartment. Only instead 
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of paying rent, you are now building 
equity and acquiring assets. 


Should the need arise for repairs or 
renovations, those credit references 
will stand you in excellent stead if 
you don’t have the ready cash. 


To my friend and myself, as well 
as to a number of other couples we 
know, partnership has made possible 
a business from which the partners 
are able to derive economic security. 
Very little can be said in the way 
of advice due to the many tremendous 
differences that are bound to exist 
from case to case. A business venture 
that might be ideal for one couple could 
well be impractical for another. I can 
think of nothing more desirable for 
the homosexual (single or otherwise) 
than a means of self-employment that 
will give him economic security and 
freedom from the worry of losing his 
job should he be “exposed,” not to 
mention the even greater problem of 
finding work following such a trag- 
edy. Alone, it would be virtually im- 
possible, but together the establish- 
ment of a business is within the reach 
of probably most partnerships. It 
should certainly receive the most sin- 
cere and searching consideration, for 
apart from the financial security 
there is no doubt that a successful 
business will prove a potent force in 
maintaining the partnership by offer- 
ing concrete proof of its positive, in- 
herent worth and value. Bear in mind. 
again, that those  earlier-acquired 
credit references may prove most ad- 
vantageous in obtaining stock, fur- 
nishings or equipment for a business 
venture. 


I have no doubt that many will read 
these comments and say, “It looks 
good on paper, but I doubt if it will 
work.” | can only say that it will 
“work” if you want it badly enough 
and are prepared to go after it. It 
worked for me, it worked for many 
of my friends and there is nothing in 
the world to stop it from working 
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for any two men or women who are 
determined to make it work. There is 
one point that [ want to make abun- 
dantly clear ; the permanent relation- 
ship is simply not the right way of 
life for all homosexuals. This article 
is not written with any idea of “con- 
verting’ anyone. | have many good 
friends who could no more make a 
success of this way of life than | 
could shake hands with Bergler. Their 
chief criticism seems to be in regards 
to the responsibilities and various 
problems that must arise in the ac- 
quiring of a home, establishing of a 
business and in such things as paint- 
ing the kitchen, the dog having pups 
or which variety of tomato plant to 
set out this year in the garden. “I’ve 
got enough to worry about right now 
without making any more problems,” 
or “All these tedious worries are not 
worth the sacrifice—what about my 
trip to Cape Cod—I couldn’t possibly 
give up my fabulous two week’s vaca- 
tion for some silly house.” And they 
are quite right in one sense—the life 
is simply not for them and it would, 
in most cases, be foolish for them to 
try it. But what this type fails to un- 
derstand—hecause they have no in- 
terest or desire for permanent part- 
nership—is this: 


Those troubles and problems, la- 
bors and responsibilities, when mu- 
tually shared lose much of their 
punch. With faith and love and im- 
plicit trust in the worth of the part- 
nership there is little that two men 
cannot overcome, few responsibilities 
they are unable to assume, few moun- 
tains too high for them to climb or 
goals too distant for them to reach. 
And it is in this very process of stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in the face 
of whatever problems life has to offer 
and overcoming these problems, in 
seeing the tangible results of living 
and loving together through the 
years—a home, car or business—that 
the true worth of the relationship is 
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known. And with this knowing comes 
the security and peace of mind that 
somewhere there is another human 
being who thinks of you as you think 
of him, whose concern for you is 
sreater than for himself, who loves 
and is loved in return. 


| think it no exaggeration to state 
S. 


s 


that the more problems and difficul- 
ties faced and defeated by the part- 
ners during, say, the first five years, 
the greater the likelihood of the part- 
nership enduring through the years 
ahead. 

Those of us who have been so for- 
tunate in our search for a partner 
are well aware of the truth of these 
statements. We see the proof in the 
form of tangible possessions; we feel 
the truth in the peace of mind that 
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must come with .mutual love, faith 
and trust. But we also realize that no 
amount of talking can convince those 
who do not already possess the sin- 
cere desire for this way of life. To 
those others, exchange of the bars, 
parties and “having a ball” for a per- 
manent partnership is indeed a sorry 
trade. Again, | emphasize, that this 
article is neither an attempt to “con- 
vert’ or a criticism of the “single 
homosexual.” 

As | have written before, if you are 
able to accept yourselves completely 
and without shame or regret as homo- 
sexuals and you are mutually deter- 
mined to stay together in the face of 
any and all opposition from whatever 
source—how then can the partnership 
fail to succeed ? 


“My book is 


almost ready... 


all it needs is someone to trans- 
late it into decent literary Eng- 
lish. Do you want to help me 
make it a bestseller and share in 


the royalties? 


& 


Write to 


S.T. P.O. Box 3362 
West Palm Beach, Fla.”’ 
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AND THE TRUTH 


SHALL SELAYOU PREE 


by 


Gabrielle Ganelle 


“Blue!” Mrs. Timothy said. “Can’t you understand! | want green shutters, 
yes, but I want a little b-l-u-e in them.” She spelled the word. “Just a hint of 
blue.” 

“Yup, ma’am,” Biff said, “bluegreen.” 

Mrs. Timothy sat heavily into a garden chair. He accepted the gesture as an 
answer. “Women,” he said, carving the word with sharp white lips. Then he ~ 
rubbed two fingers, split in a V, down the sides of his oily nose—a nose that 
struck out fiercely. Vibrissae grew out of the nostrils and hung stiffly like the 
legs of dead flies. 


Mrs. Timothy turned from him and moved as though to look over her shoulder, 
for she dare not let him know her eyes smarted; dare not betray a lack of 
tolerance. Her heavy coastlines of lids over Mediterranean-blue eyes gave her the 
look of wise Asiatic mariners on uncharted seas. 


She thought of their landlady, before she had married Arthur, when she still 
lived with Paula. She knew Arthur just casually then; courting was hardly the 
word for it, busy as he was, being assistant to the Reverend Mr. Curtis. Her 
landlady at that time was a Mrs. Deming who had a fossil face and whose only 
activity was in the eyes. Mrs. Timothy remembered how the women would sit 
for long hours watching the lives of their neighbors. Only her eyes would move; 
her body rigid with anticipation (very like a blind man). She was sure she 
knew all the evil of that street, having suspected she and Paula... Mrs. Timothy 
shuddered at the thought of that woman’s untouched bosom, heaving, as it did, 
with moral indignation: an indignation invented even as her morality, which 
she needed to subdue the evil her prudish mind had conjured. 
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“I usta could paint on canvas,” Biff said, breaking Mrs. Timothy’s thoughts 
into useless little pieces. “Nudes,” he said. He bunched the tips of his short fat 
fingers together, kissed them and threw them apart. “I should know a little some- 
thing about paint.” 

“Yes, of course you do, Biff, Mrs. Timothy said, “of course you do.” This 
condescendingly uttered, made her feel, she thought, an appropriate humility, 
much (she would not permit herself to think) akin to pride. “Biff, I simply want 
my shutters....” 

“Shutters,” he said disdainfully. “Why have shutters anyways. They don’t do 
no good—like the old country kind where folks got to hide from the wind.” 

What indeed should a clergyman’s wife do under these ridiculous circum- 
stances? Since she would not answer the question and shame came where a 
proud humility might have been, Mrs. Timothy thought: “At least I’ve wits 
enough to apply to the clergyman direct.” 

“Just a moment,” said she to the painter, and, indulging herself, let the screen 
door slam behind her. 

“Hello, Arthur?” on the telephone. 

“Yes. Mrs. Timothy?” Came over the wire to her. “I’m glad you called. Let 
me ask you—why in the world did you have to go and put salt in the potato 
salad! You know very well, Mrs. Timothy, I like to put my own salt.” 

“But, Arthur,” Mrs. Timothy said, “you let me put salt in the stew, and the 
meat loaf, and....” 

“Not the spaghetti or the stewed tomatoes or the. . .” 

“Yes, Arthur,” Mrs. Timothy said, “or potato salad. It’s the painter we have, 
I guess. I’m simply distraught today. I’m trying to get him to mix the paint as I 
I wish. But he... You know, Arthur? I do believe the man is colorblind.” She 
hung the new thought on the interruption. 

“Quite likely,” the Reverend Mr. Timothy said. “Cheer up, Mrs. Timothy. 
Pll be home in less than an hour and we'll get just exactly what you want.” 

“Very well, Arthur.” 

“And, Mrs. Timothy?” 

“Yes? Arthur?” 

‘Remember about the salt next time, will you?” 

“Yes, Arthur.” There was a click and Mrs. Timothy was alone with the 
telephone. She put the device down carefully, looking absently at the Japanese 
wind crystals hanging at the doorway. They hung motionless now. 

In the garden Biff was on his knees petting the spaniel; pulling at its ears. 
‘| have shutters because they look nice,’ Mrs. Timothy said, remembering some- 
thing he’d said about shutters. 

“For sure,” he said. “It’s your business, ma’am, but if I’d’ve built this place 
I’'d’ve put the entry here; put the windows where the door is and leave out 
the shutters altogether.” 

“Do you design houses too?” The question skirted on sarcasm. 

“No, but I say, if I had’ve, I’d’ve done it that way.” 

“T see.” Mrs. Timothy couldn’t but she didn’t know it and so her little de- 
ception did not need forgiving. 

“You travel much?” he said. “They use shutters a lot in the old country. 
Real shutters, to get off away from the wind.” 

Mrs. Timothy decided not to answer. 

“Will this color be to your liking then?” he said. 

“Yes, yes, yes. It will do.” She wanted to be done with it and have him gone. 
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And with a half sigh she said: “You talk of the wind. Do you know even the 
wind is a little blue?” 

He glanced away from her into his can of green paint. The movement was 
a retreat, as though his ignorance put her in a place he feared to pursue. 

“When I was a child,” she said, “I used to say the wind was blue. But | 
couldn’t prove it to anyone. I’d watch and watch for a trace of it. But it was 
always too quick. Somehow feeling it you knew. Somehow. And you wanted 
to reach out and touch it too. And the sound of it was like I’d imagine lone- 
liness to sound if you could hear loneliness. It’s blue, but if you call it blue 
it isn’t—rather better to call it a blueishness; a kind of hygienic blue, if you 
please. Yes.” Mrs. Timothy thought, “it pushes the blue surf like skirts so that 
the lacey foam of petticoats show. The swirl of skirts on dancers without bodies.” 
And she thought of her landlady Mrs. Deming again: she who knew the body 
without the dance. A pensive smile flirted about Mrs. Timothy’s lips. The last 
she’d heard, Paula had gone to the coast. “It was right for her,” Mrs. Timothy 
thought. “She belonged near the water.” Mrs. Timothy could imagine Paula 
standing barefoot in purple-wet sand; her hair laboring with wind. 

She remembered Arthur then, before their marriage. Though he may have 
seen much of the world, he had innocent, doe-like eyes; eyes that did not seem 
to grasp, like sunlight that peers blindly into dark places and remains still 
pure ... pure and warm even in dark places. 

“See?” he said. “That’s a nice green aint it: like the water my brother’s 
missis drownded herself in.” The words grated over his rough tobacco-colored 
voice ; seemed to spring from some dank, dark place that made the sounds grey 
and soggy. He drew up close to her so that she was peering at the fine red lines 
in his eyes, and the filous lavender veins creeping immobile over his sallow 
cheeks. She could smell the odor of used tobacco smoke that seemed to permeate 
him. She moved her head back slowly; away imperceptibly. 

“Poor gal,” he said, “married the wrong brother. If (’'d’ve married her it 
wouldn’'t’ve happened.” 

“lm sorry, Biff. Were those your plans before she married him?” 

“No, | wasn’t fixing to. but I say, if I’d’ve married her it wouldn’t’ve 
happened. ” 

Mrs. Timothy tried to laugh. “Biff, if you had married Wally Simpson, King’ 
Edward the Eighth might not have abdicated either.” | 

“Tl wouldn’t know,” he said. 

A long purple scar skidded in a curve across the barren expanse of his narrow 
face and came to a sudden halt at the corners of his hard parched lips, flaked 
with little crusts of egg, presumably some of which he had consumed that morn- 
ning. [he scar was the kind of mark peculiar to his breed, Mrs. Timothy thought. 
Most people carried their scar inside, but his was exposed; naked, for all the 
world to see. Indignation came from this thought. 

“No,” she said decidedly. “I want blue in that green.”” And she made the 
very color audible. “Please,” she said. “That’s not asking too much, is it? 
a little blue?” 

“Must be the way your mister .. .” he stopped; sent a neat arrow of spit 
through his teeth and leaned up against the shingle house. He wiped his forehead 
with the palm of a paint-stained hand. “Other women like green—plain, com- 
mon, ord’nary green. They got green cars, green lawns, green bedrooms. 
green...” As he talked two white threads of saliva came up from the soft, 
thick marsh-bottom of lip to upper teeth like harp strings. Mrs. Timothy didn’t 
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like the simile it brought to mind so she tried not too look at it. “Dear God,” 
she thought, “what have I done to deserve this? Why couldn’t we afford a union 
painter just this once? Why this hairy Philistine?” 

“I do like the color green,” she said. “All I ask is a little bl—” 

Just then the latch on the gate was moved and, looking up over her shoulder. 
Biff said: “Oh, Mister Timothy—Reverend Timothy sir, kindly tell your missis— 
what is wrong with green?” 

“Still not sure?” The Reverend patted the spaniel absently. “Green is fine, 
isn't it? Mrs. Timothy? Why it’s lovely, isn’t it,” | id passively | CC 
isnt it’ Mrs. Limothy’ Why it’s lovely, isn’t it,” he said passively but decidedly. 


“Yes, yes, it’s fine,” Mrs. Timothy said resignedly. “I’ll go in and start supper.” 


“Fine. But not too much salt, dear,” he called after her, shaking a pious-pale 
finger. “Please. Not too much salt, Mrs. Timothy.” Closing the screen door gently 
behind her, she heard her husband say: “Yes, but you know how women are,.”— 
a mutter and—*“they’re so finicky; over nothing usually.” 


Mrs. Timothy opened the cupboard door and checked the list tacked on the 
back of it. “Now let’s see,” she whispered to the room, “does Arthur want we to 
salt the water for his green peas? or not.” 


Almost heedlessly she slipped her little porcelain teacup from its hook and held 
it to her ear; it had a blue-wind hum like sea shells — and love. And Mrs. 
Timothy thought of Paula again. 


the photograph still shows under the tilted 
sailor cap the murderous left eye, 

the right eye widened, wondering, and awry, 
in that fierce face cleft poelike, stilted. 

but the reality is measurable 

from the photograph by memory 

of the two visages, one infancy; 

the other, terror, stern, implacable. 

when that blue jacket was wind-buffeted, 
then that hair blew, cap notwithstanding, 
and those images were vocal then. 

the city heard the accent western-bred, 

the rain fell where my friend was standing, 
and the clock struck in the tower ten. 
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THINGS YOU WANT TO KNOW 
IN FORMER ISSUES OF ONE MAGAZINE 
AND ONE INSTITUTE QUARTERLY 


YOU AND THE LAW 


Special 
1961 Offer 


$4.25 


RELIGION AND 
THE HOMOSEXUAL 


Special 
1961 Offer 


$2.25 


TOWARD 
UNDERSTANDING 


Special 
1961 Offer 


$5.75 


EARLY DAYS 
GROUP I 
Special 
1961 Offer 
$2.98 


EARLY DAYS 
GROUP II 
Special 
1961 Offer 
$2.98 


Entrapment, citizen’s rights, medical law, what can 
be mailed, the right of homosexuals to associate, 
Canadian law, ONE’s case in the U.S. Supreme Court, 
you and the law. 


ONE Magazine: January, 1953; October, 1954; No- 
vember, 1955: March, 1956; March, 1957; April, 
1957; February, 1958. Valued singly, $2.25. ONE 
Institute Quarterly, Winter, 1960. Valued singly, 
$4.00. 


Real and Counterfeit Religion, the Sodom Story, 
The Church of England and Homosexuality, Guilt 
and the Homosexual, and other subjects—articles 
by D. B. Vest, Rev. Robert Wood, James Barr, R. 
H. Crowther, Lyn Pederson. 


ONE Magazine: June, 1954; April-May, 1956; June- 
July, 1956; July, 1958; April, 1960; December, 1961. 
Valued singly, $2.50. ONE Institute Quarterly: Fall, 
1959. Valued singly, $1.00. 


All the issues containing the calm, sane and practical 
answers to inquirer’s problems given by the late 


Blanche M. Baker, M.D., Ph.D., in her column, 
Toward Understanding. 


ONE Magazine: All issues in 1959, except April;- 
January, February, March, April, June, December, 
1960. Valued singly, $8.50. 


Six issues still available from 1954: May, June, July, 
October, November, December; plus, Eleven issues 
still available from 1955 (all except February), 
valued singly, $4.25. 


Eight issues from 1956: January, February, March, 
April-May, June-July, August-September, October- 
November, December; plus, Nine issues from 1957: 
January, February, March, April, May, June-July, 
August-September, October-November, December, 
valued singly, $4.25. 


ONE, Incorporated, 232 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 12 
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UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES DO THE EDITORS 
FORWARD LETTERS FROM READERS TO OTHER 
PERSONS NOR DO THEY ANSWER CORRE- 
SPONDENCE MAKING SUCH REQUESTS. 


. . AND BECAUSE 


Editor: 

‘“Philosophia,'’ by Thomas Waugh (Sept- 
ember, 1961) | think is one of the most 
enjoyable and brilliant pieces you've ever 
published. 

As someone having studied and written 
on Gertrude Stein, | was excited to find her 
genius still sowing seeds. And Mr. Waugh's 
work is far from an imitation. 

Stein believed the tools of literature — 
words, sentences, punctuation and para- 
graphs —— can be used so as to strike the 
reader as new, fresh, so giving a sharper 
impact, analogous to what has actually 
happened in modern music and cubistic and 
non-objective painting (Mr. Waugh's_ work 
reminded me of Modigliani). I’ve lived in 
“gay'’ Hollywood, and Mr. Waugh dazzled 
me with the sharpest, most perfect portrait 
of it l've ever seen. 

It seems to me that Mr. Waugh is especi- 
ally important because he has been able to 
do something that no other user of this 
style has done, including Stein herself—put 
heart into it. The passages on love are some 
of the most sincere and moving I've ever seen. 


A. E. Smith 
Los Angeles, California 


Don: 

And dear. And well because. 

| read. It. And again and again and | 
guess because. So now it has been again 
and again read and read because it seems. 
Well because it was read and read and 
again and again because. Too much. Of 
something very little. Of what? Oh of the 
void and sham and glamour and need and 
shame and love and all of what it was that 
could or might be of It. Of course. And what 
else. Hollywood. Yours. Truly! 


rr 
Arkansas 


FALLOUT 


Dear Sir: 


| purchased your Magazine (August, 1961) 
as is my usual habit and was surprised to 
find that most of the space was devoted to 
an article concerning censorship by the U. S. 
Postoffice. | was at first annoyed but soon 
found that the half-dollar brought me more 
pleasure and knowledge than had any half- 
dollar before. 


Mr. M. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Sir: 

| was living in Spain; had maid trouble; 
fired maid; hired houseboy; maid mad; had 
kept notes on my Spanish callers; turned 
notes over to police; Spain a police state; 
police obtained statements from callers; po- 
lice descended within twenty-four hours; 
carted me off to jail; eighteen hours of soli- 
tary; carted off to prison; paid bail; resigned 
job; left Spain silently; returned to U. S.; 
got job for how long is anyone's guess. 

Story of my life during last year and a 
half. Live quietly. Afraid to contact old 
friends —- might be harmful to them. 


Mr. J. 
San Diego, California 


Dear ONE: 


A friend and | stopped at the new — Bar 
in Tampa after a movie. Within fifteen min- 
utes the place was raided. Three straight 
couples were not taken in the paddy wagon. 
The rest of us were. At the station we were 
warned to keep away. A second time caught 
and the sentence would be sixty days. 


For what? How are they to legally assume 
the talent to distinguish a gay person, and 
even if correct what has been done wrong? 
| think part of California's population in- 
crease is the result of Florida activities. 


Mr. R. 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Hi: 

Just returned from a week in New Orleans. 
‘‘Things'’ seem to be OK there wtih no prob- 
lems that | heard of, and | had a ball! Being 
over Labor Day weekend there were many 
visitors and lots of talk about a recent mur- 
der in Mobile, closing of bars in Dallas, 
etc. —- more meat for your Tangents. 


Mr. L. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Friends: 


| have been pondering the news from 
ONE Confidential (May, 1961) about the man 
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who prepared his own petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the U. S$. Supreme Court. Such 
a suit might help awaken the Government 
and others to the size and implications of the 
homosexual problem. 

What disturbs me is that the Government 
Agencies and Armed Forces continue from 
month to month and year to year to discharge 
or force out homosexuals without realizing 
how much manpower they are losing. A suit 
might prove to the Court that the problem is 
not insignificant and warrants its considera- 
tion. 

A second line of attack would be to dem- 
onstrate that there are jobs in the Govern- 
ment and the Armed Forces which homo- 
sexuals are better suited to perform than 
heterosexuals. 

A third line would be that the present 
Executive Order 18450, which governs the 
security procedures in the Federal Govern- 
ment, gives the Communists a weapon fo 
use. Instead of giving the Communists addi- 
tional weapons against us as a nation, we 
should be depriving them of as many weap- 
ons as possible. 


Mr. S. 
Arlington, Virginia 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 


Gentlemen: 


In your letter you suggested that Dr. Baker 
passed away. Is this the same Dr. Baker who 
had the column ‘‘Towards Understanding’ 
in the Magazine? Will someone else write 
this column, or is there someone else | may 
contact about assisting me on a special prob- 
lem? 


Mr. J. 
Burlington, Vermont 


Editor's Note: 


The passing of Dr. Blanche M. Baker in 
December, 1960, has left the Magazine with- 
out the column ‘Toward Understanaing,’ 
which she so helpfully conducted as a psy 
chiatrist during 1959 and 1960. Many have 
wished that such a column might again 
appear in the Magazine. However, there ore 
no current plans for such a feature. 

Instead, a department of QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS will appear in ONE Institute Quar- 
terly. Readers having questions concerning 
homosexuality may address them to Dr. Ray 
Evans, a practicing clinical psychologist, c/o 
ONE Institute Quarterly, 232 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles 12, California. 

In cases felt to be of general interest to 
readers of the Quarterly Dr. Evans’ answers, 
along with excerpts from the original ques- 
tions, will be published with all personal 
identification omitted. 
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NATURE’S WAYS 


Dear ONE: 


| enclose an advertisement from the ever- 
so-holy New York Times, advertising a book 
on sexual pleasure in marriage. Having been 
led to believe that hetero is the one-and-only 
sexuality (Lesson |) then the confused citizens 
must be taught that sexuality is pleasure 
(Lesson II). Now | ask you, gentle reader, do 
you have to get taught this? 

Hevvins! Or are the heteros just jaded? 
Anyway, fellows, my point is this: that there 
is a plethora of hetero encouragement vid 
these sex-is-really-fun books. 

ls society discovering that its hetero brain- 
power is rather meager? 


Mr. H. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Sir: 


Nature is wonderful. It even puts a sign 
on your face to tell if you are gay or not. 
Any smart homo soon learns that the guys 
with a cleft or dimple on the chin are strictly 
for women and leaves them alone! Therefore, 
imagine my amazement to see your August 
Magazine cover with a drawing of a guy with 
one of those chin clefts. 

Only those people with a nice, plain chin 
are ever really homosexual, and the only one 
that should ever be approached at any time. 
Leave the others strictly alone and save 
trouble. 


Mr. S. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


ONE is such a comfort to me in a society. 
such as we live in. The ‘‘repressed homosex- 
vals'’ who outwardly condemn us, yet in- 
wardly desire us are a little appalling to me. 
| feel that your Magazine is a definite step- 
ping-stone for us and that eventually we 
shall climb the ladder to equality because of 
your fine work. 


Mr. R. 
New York, N. Y. 


LIFE CAN BEGIN AT FORTY 
Dear ONE: 


Gay Life glitters with youth and young 
ideas, a prolific world of children extending 
those fleeting days of boyhood. As the empty 
phrase ‘Old Auntie’ rings within my hear- 
ing | often reflect a moment, weigh the term 
and watch. | have sat in silent contempla- 
tion and formulated a pattern to meet the 
challenge when my turn is here. | do not want 
to find myself plodding aimlessly around 
parks and such, wasting golden hours in frug- 
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al search, nor should | sulk about the gath- 
ering places of the young. 


| should have in the past cultivated sever- 
al good and lasting alliances of friends with 
whom | am at ease, to assist my firm grasp 
on wholesome social contacts in Gay Life. 
| should maintain an even personality, so that 
my moods do not affect my outings. | should 
never revert to the nasty old bitch in the corner 
of the room, heard only in bitter reflection on 
those around him. A smile or simple hello 
can do more to further enjoyment than all the 
rudeness an evening might conjure. 


| do not want age to be a call away, but 
merely a milestone in my path. | only pray 
that | have the courage of my convictions. 


Mr. R. 
Paulsboro, New Jersey 


IS UNION STRENGTH? 


Dear Editors: 


There is a very great pressure in America 
to get all people to conform to the Great 
American Standard. Those who do not con- 
form are punished and shunned. It makes 
little difference to society if the non-conforrn- 
ist fails to conform because he is unable to 
do so, unwilling, or afraid that if he does 
America will make no progress. For, do not 
most progressive ideas and inventions start 
with non-conformists? 


There are scores of organizations trying to 
help the non-conformist and trying to get peo- 
ple to see him in a different light. The organi- 
zations which fare the best are those helping 
with physical handicaps. 


You seem to be making an effort to help the 
homosexual and to see to it that he either be 
cured or looked at differently. | too am try- 
ing to help a certain group and need a great 
deal of information and knowledge. | must 
get this from groups which are established 
and which are trying to help, but every time 
| write asking for advice and counsel | get 
an extremely short note to the effect that there 
are lots of problems in the world but we are 
interested in only one and limit our corres- 
pondence to discussion of this problem. 


lt seems to me this is a very bad attitude. 
Those trying to help one non-conformist’s 
group should coordinate efforts with others 
and be willing to help any other group with 
parallel aims. The churches are now united in 
various organizations and no longer try to 
fight each other. But in some fields this spirit 
of cooperation seems impossible to find. True, 
each group has its own peculiar problems, 
but why can't you and half a dozen other 
organizations at least give me a bit of help 
instead of one-line notes? 


Mr. H. 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Sirs: 

| do not understand the factors that are 
present in the difference of opinions for and 
against the Bill of Rights. | feel that only a 
fool would assume that we can do anything 
other than to fight with all our might for 
equal and fair rights that are not now en- 
joyed by the most-deprived, most trodden- 
upon and most mistreated group on earth. 

Until the day comes when homosexuals are 
able to proudly marry and live a good life, be 
accepted by and in the Church, be able to 
enjoy full and equal freedoms with all men 
and women and in general be able to live 
proudly without being constantly slandered 
and jailed, then we better fight only the hard- 
er. How stupid can some people be? 

We must, in simple terms, establish the 
complete freedom of choice of an individual 
to have sex with either sex. It will truly fall 
on the shoulders of American homosexuals 
to help lead this great nation towards a finer 
civilization and to help keep the nation free 
of all anti-freedom forms of government. 

Let us stop fighting among ourselves. What 
we need the most of is about a thousand 
times more help, work, aid, money and 
fighting for all of the homosexual people, 
both in U. S. and throughout the world. 


Mr. G. 
San Angelo, Texas 


SUBSCRIPTION 
BLANK 


All copies sent in plain, sealed envelop. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: In U. S., Canada or 
Mexico: $5 per year, first class; $9, two years; 
$6.50 one year airmail. 


Enclosed $__. 


| am over 21 (signed) 
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Winner of two Awards of Meritt: 


“CHRIST AND THE HOMUSEXUAL 


by Robert W. Wood Vantage Press $3.95 


A book in depth that gives answers and direction to 


Individuals — Clergy — Community — Church 


* “For a ‘first’? declaration on the subject here in the United States, Reverend 
Wood has gone all out — this book is no timid venture.” 


THE LADDER 


“_.. there are three conditions which make homosexual expression by 
a homesxual moral and which demand that society, the courts and the 
Church cease blindly labeling homosexuality always and in all cases 
‘immoral .” p.-163 


* “The Rev. Robert W. Wood . . . does not see how the church of Christ can 
charitably turn away from those whose problem is already complicated by 


rejection...” THE SIXTH MAN 


“The sin is not in being a homosexual, but in failing to adjust oneself 
to the added responsibility of being so... The victorious, constructive 
homosexual life can be accepted; homosexual vice, like all vice, is to be 


condemned!” p-208 


* “This is the first book I have ever seen on the subject that took the warm 
evangelistic, exhortation approach...I wish all clergy would read _ this 


book...” A METHODIST MINISTER 


“This book will still be talked about years from now.” ONE 


If your book store doesn’t have “Christ and the Homosexual” order from one of the following 
a copy for yourself, a copy for your clergyman, a copy for your public library. 


ONE Inc., Book Dept., 
232 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 12, California 


Dorian Book Service, 


693 Mission St., San Francisco 5, California 
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